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| Victims of Growth 


Since the arrival of the first Europeans in Canada in the sixteenth 
century, native people have been on the receiving end of social and 
economic change in this country. Consistently they have had to accept 
the development priorities of the invading white society. Those priorities 
sometimes have allowed native people to participate in the dominant 
socioeconomic system. But much more often they have been excluded 
from any such participation. They have been marginalised from Cana- 
dian society, and were able to survive as nations of people only where 
and so long as their land and its resources were not needed by that 
society. 

It is not surprising. Canada was developed as a colony, based on the 
extraction and exportation of resources to French and later English mar- 
kets. The trade in fish, fur, timber and wheat was controlled by the large 
merchant companies and their corporate and financial backers in the 
metropole and in the colony. The extractive system was established to 
maximise the benefit to these interests and they defined that ‘‘benefit’’ as 
profit. Native people could be fitted into the system if it was profitable to 
do so. Where it was not, they would be marginalised. 

In the case of the fur trade, native people were clearly useful to the 
plans of the merchants and buyers. They were experienced trappers and 
indeed the only people who could harvest furs on a large scale in Canada. 
In the case of the other major Canadian staples (fish, timber and wheat) 
native people were clearly not functional. It was more profitable and 
reliable to bring in labour and settlers from Europe. If native people were 
to have a productive role, it would have to be outside this extractive 
economy and immigrant society. But there was to be no ‘‘outside”’ left as 
the resource plunder spread across the country and across lands used by 
native people to sustain their traditional way of life. Native people have 
been seen as an impediment to growth. 

In its earliest form, marginalisation meant extermination. Early ex- 
amples of this genocide can be seen in the bounty-hunting of the Beoth- 
uks of Newfoundland, (native people who were seen to have no role in 
the Newfoundland fishery) and the ‘‘Indian Wars”’ on the Prairies. In its 
more recent form, marginalisation has meant confinement to reserves 
and dependence on welfare. Pulled away by ‘‘treaties’’ from the lands 
that formed the basis of their indigenous economies, and denied any real 
possibility of “‘assimilating’’ into the alien Canadian society, the majority 
of native people in Canada have been forced onto welfare. 
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The welfare system directed at native people has taken its toll: 
unemployment averages 60-70 per cent, alcoholism is chronic and viol- 
ence and suicide rates are far higher than among any other social group in 
the country. The demoralization and social disintegration of native 
communities across most of Canada constitute a national disaster little 
short of ethnocide. 

One would have thought that the federal government—the authority 
that has assumed the responsibility for native affairs in Canda—would 
have learned, at least to avoid the marginalisation of native communities 
in areas not yet conquered by the dominant society. Not so. As the drive 
to support the resource extractive base of the Canadian economy, moves 
northward, native peoples in the frontier areas are finding themselves 
faced with a future similar to the present-day reality of native people in 
southern Canada. Up to now many communities have been able to main- 
tain their traditional hunting, fishing, and trapping economies, precisely 
because they were not in the way of the plans of corporations and goy- 
ernments. That threatens to change however, as the land is eyed by 
industry for its non-renewable resources, and as government policy 
speeds rather than controls this corporate push. 

The list of energy and mineral extractive projects is staggering. 
Offshore drilling for oil and gas on the cost of Labrador, huge hydroelec- 
tric projects in Northern Quebec, Northern Ontario, and Northern Man- 
itoba, uranium and potash exploration in Northern Saskatchewan, oil 
sands development in Northern Alberta, mineral wealth in North west- 
em British Columbia, oil, gas and mineral extraction in the Yukon and 
the Northwest Territories—all these expansions into the North have 
developed with dramatic speed over the past decade. 

The federal government (led by the Department of Indian and 
Northern Affairs) and associated provincial bodies have made little effort 
to protect native people from the impact of these developments. Their 
function, more typically, has been to facilitate the plans of the resource 
developers by removing the obstacle that native people represent to 
these plans. Treaty rights, where they exist, are often violated even 
though these rights guarantee native people but little protection. In areas 
where native people have never extinguished their aboriginal title to 
traditional lands, the federal government encourages land settlements 
that surrender this title. In return, native people are restricted to reserves 
and receive some financial compensation. 

The compensation often appears substantial—$150 million in the 
most recent case of the Cree of James Bay—but the ‘‘land settlement’’ is 
little different in substance and effect from the bill of goods sold to 
southern native people during the period of treaty negotiation. Reserves 
less than 1 per cent the size of the traditional land area make the mainte- 
nance of indigenous native economies impossible. Monetary compensa- 
tion, whether in millions of dollars or not, can provide a substitute. Much 
of the cash is distributed to individuals over a long period of time and is 
consequently spent on the immediate consumer needs. The balance is 
too small to provide any development alternatives on which future native 
life styles could be based. An integrated development plan which would 
be necessary to realise the full potential of the resources, has not been 
seriously considered. In short, the independent economic base that the 
native people in these areas had before the land settlement is lost in the 
process of settlement itself. The margin that was once large enough to 
support them is eroded. 

The similarity between the situation of northern native peoples and 
the situation of native people in the south is all too obvious. What is 
frightening is that their fate may also be the same. 

Given the future they are being asked to accept, native people can 
do little but resist the implementation of these modern-day treaties. We 
have already seen that resistance in James Bay. But as development 
stretches further north, these struggles will become more frequent and 
more bitter. In fact, land claims are already an issue in Northwestern 
B.C., the Yukon, the MacKenzie Valley, and in the Arctic. 

The most prominent and the most public controversy is centred 
today on the MacKenzie Valley. Faced with an $8 billion natural gas 
pipeline running through the most populated area of their lands, the 
Indian and Metis people of the region (or the ‘‘Dene’’as they call them- 
selves) are fighting to hold onto the 450,000 square miles in the N.W.T. 
that they have lived on and used for thousands of years. It is worthwile © 
spending some time looking at the nature of the Dene’s struggle, for it 
illustrates the increasing sophistication and political awareness among 
native people in this country. It is a lesson in what can happen whi 

















Our people have a saying 
that the real owners of the 


land are not yet born. 
— from Citizens Plus 
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development priorities pinned to the pursuit of corporate profit are chal- 
lenged by a development philosophy in which people and communities 
figure as the central concern. And it is a lesson too, that struggles like 
this are occurring not only at the centre of Canadian society, in the urban 
community, in the workplace and in rural areas, but also on the margins 
of Canadian society among people who are often forgotten and who 
many consider powerless. 
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Il The Dene of the MacKenzie Valley 


Until the discovery of oil on the north slope of Alaska in 1968 thrust 
the North into the limelight of the global search for new energy reserves, 
the MacKenzie Valley was relatively untouched by the corporate growth 
ethic. Its resource potential had been known for a long time but the lack 
of infrastructure, particularly transportation infrastructure, made the de- 
velopment of most deposits uneconomic. Even today there are only six 
Operating mines in the region, with only one—the Pine Point mine, 
owned and managed by Cominco Ltd., on the south side of Great Slave 
Lake—of major significance. 

This lack of corporate and government interest in the exploitation of 
the North’s resources is reflected in the demography of the region. Na- 
tive people still account for some 70 per cent of the population, and the 
non-native people who are in the North are concentrated in the few 
centres where ‘‘development’’ has taken place: in Yellowknife, in In- 
uvik, and in smaller towns like Norman Wells (the site of an Imperial Oil 
refinery), Pine Point, Hay River (a transportation hub), and Frobisher 
Bay. In all, non-native people number about 15,000. At least, half of this 
number must be counted as temporary residents, people who will spend 
one or two years in the North working for the territorial government, or 
for an exploration, mining or oil company. 

With some important qualifications then, the Dene of the MacKen- 
zie Valley were left alone before 1968. By default, they were able to 
maintain their indigenous hunting, trapping, and fishing economy and the 
way-of-life they have structured around it. 

The Dene had had contact with the ‘‘white man’’ for a long time, of 
course. First the fur traders, then the missionaries, the mounted police, 
and finally the government Indian agents—all had had an impact that 
modified traditional Dene society, although the economic (and the social 
and cultural) ties to the land have continued. 

Traditional Dene society was in may respects quite loose and sim- 


«ple. Although a linguistic similarity united people in the valley, they had 
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no tribal structure. This constitutes an important difference between 
Indian societies in the north and Indian societies in southern Canada. 
The northern land was much less productive and wildlife, fish and birds 
much less plentiful, than in the south. It was necessary for people to 
spread out across the land, utilising the whole land area (a half million 
square miles) in the region. The basic social unit was the extended fam- 
ily. It was also the largest social unit. Individual families lived in the 
bush, built their homes and camps there, and hunted, fished and trapped 
what they needed for food and clothing. Communication and collective 
endeavour existed among different families (in the fall hunt for the 
caribou for example) but it was not formalised or regularised. 

Social relations were remarkably open. Women for example had far 
more authority than amongst southern native tribes and were able to 
exercise greater independence. Children were granted a similar respect. 

There was concern too for the welfare of individuals outside the 
family. When a hunter fared poorly in the bush, food and furs were 
shared by others. And if a hunter wanted to leave his land fallow to allow 
the wildlife to replenish, he and his family would have no trouble joining 
neighbouring families and living off their land. 

With the arrival of the fur traders and the missionaries, the self- 
sufficiency of traditional society was reduced. Trapping was lucrative 
and supplied the money that could buy the implements and consumer 
goods which the Dene often found useful and enjoyable. It was also of 
course the avenue for the weakening of Dene society. For the furs not 
only brought tea, coffee, and guns in direct exchange, but alcohol, in- 
creases in new forms of disease and dependence on the fur trader and his 
Company as well. Although modified by this process, Dene society con- 
tinued strong and alive. 

More than once, the land base itself was threatened. In 1899, three 
years after the discovery of gold at Yellowknife, government treaty par- 
ties arrived in the area south of Great Slave Lake to extinguish aboriginal 
title to the land, and to begin the process of placing the Dene on reserves. 
In the wake of the Yukon gold rush, the Yellowknife discovery looked 
like the second coming in the government’s eyes, and they did not want 
Indian claims to mess up the expected bonanza. But the gold prospect 
fizzled, there was no Yellowknife rush, and the treaty parties left. They 
carried with them pieces of paper written in the Queen’s English claiming 
that aboriginal title had been ceded to the Crown and. bearing a number of 
‘“*X’? ’s that the Indian agents said were Indian signatures. But with 
outside interest in the territory on the wane, the provisions of the treaties 
(later grouped as Treaty number 8) were never implemented. No one was 
put on a reserve, and the $5 per capita annuity, though paid, was seen by 
the native people of the area as a symbol of friendship from the ‘white 
man’’, and as remuneration for the passage of white men across Indian 
lands. In the eyes of the Dene south of Great Slave Lake, then, the treaty 
was as a peace or friendship agreement between different peoples, im- 
plicitly recognising the Dene’s right to the land. The government, on the 
other hand, saw the treaty as a land surrender agreement. The inherent 
conflict, however, did not surface because the raison d’etre for shifting the 
Dene off the land—the mining boom—had evaporated. Life for the Dene 
went on as usual. 


The same thing happened again in 1921, but this time for the people 
in the rest of the Valley: north from Great Slave Lake, down the river 
and into the MacKenzie Delta. The occasion was the discovery of oil at 
Norman Wells in 1920. Anticipating a rush in “‘black gold’’ this time, the 
treaty parties were out again, toting the same package; reserves and 
compensation in exchange for land. They did their job efficiently collect- 
ing signatures (X’s) below a text written in the same Queen’s English. So 
was born treaty number 11. But for a second time the purpose of the 
exercise was lost. Norman Wells was not sitting on a sea of oil. The 
prospectors and drilling rigs left the Valley, the government followed, 
and the Dene could go back to living their lives in relative peace. 

The 1950’s brought a different kind of pressure on Native society in 
the North. While the treaties were intended to remove the land from the 
Dene, the new social welfare policies introduced by the Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development worked in a more subtle way 
to remove the Dene from the land. What was once the fur-trading post 
and the mission station now also came to house the nurse and the school. 
With the addition of these new services, the settlements—Fort Simpson, 
Fort Rae, Fort Resolution, Fort Norman, Fort Good Hope, Aklavik, 
etc—became more than just places to visit for supplies and edification. 


They became places to relocate. Families left their bush camps and built 


houses around these ‘‘services’’. ; 
Especially important in this centralization of the Native population 


was the implementation of a policy of compulsory education for Indian 
children. Pressure was brought to bear on parents to choose between 
staying in the bush and seeing their children shipped off to the residential 
school for ten months of every year, or moving into the settlement where 
their children could live with them. 

The exodus from the bush loosened ties with the land. Hunters and 
trappers could not venture as far, or, if they did, it usually meant solitude 
away from their wives and without their children. The alternative was 
—to hunt, fish and trap closer to the settlement, spending part of the year 
at a bush camp but relying more on day trips. The gap left by lower 
returns could be filled with the government welfare cheque. This was an 
attractive compromise. 

In addition, the social life of the community fulfilled needs that were 
often left unfulfilled by traditional life. And alcohol, available in the 
settlements, was also present to ease some of the boredom and loneliness 
that was a part of the bush life. The combination of all three forces 
functioned to lessen the dependence on the land as a source of subsis- 
tence and to increase dependence on welfare. A syndrome of welfarism, 
alcoholism and social disintegration is inherent in this situation as the 
welfare cheque erodes self-respect and people seek relief in the bottle. 
Such a syndrome has taken root in some settlements in the MacKenzie 
Valley, particularly those south of Great Slave Lake where the social 
pressures encouraging disintegration have been augmented by a severe 
dislocation of Native people by corporate and government developers. 
Yet most settlements have avoided it. The use of the land has remained 
central to their lives, economically, socially and culturally. Although the 
integrity of their way of life has been weakened, it has not yet been 
destroyed. 





lll ‘‘Northwest Territories”: 
The Conquest of the Last Frontier 


The final blow may be dealt to the Dene in the next decade, how- 
ever. For since 1968 the North has been transformed from a frontier for 
the get-rich-quick prospector and small businessman to an area attracting 
the attention of huge resource-base multinational corporations. 

Big business has dabbled in the North for a long time, but its interest 
in the past was sporadic rather than systematic. Mining companies and 
the energy giants pursued exploration programmes mostly in an attempt 
to secure reserves for future development. That development was con- 
strained at the time by the prohibitive costs involved in extracting north- 
em resources. Adequate infrastructure, especially cheap transportation 
facilities, simply did not exist. And, though the northern mineral and 
energy reserves were often large and of high quality, the availability of 
more accessible resources elsewhere in the world made it unprofitable to 
bring the frontier reserves into production. Corporations were content to 
tie up deposits in claims and leases and wait until the demand grew and 
until world prices strengthened. 

In the last 10 years, the prices of raw materials have risen steadily. 
The depletion of existing reserves, Nixon’s desire to achieve energy 
self-sufficiency for North America, moves by Third World nations to 
exact higher return on resource exploitation inside their borders, and 
perhaps most importantly the monopoly pricing by the major resource 
corporations, have all exerted an upward pressure on energy prices. Inthe 
five years following the discovery of oil and gas in Alaska, 75 per cent 
of the potential oil and gas bearing lands in the Canadian North were 
leased out to the energy industry, to corporations like Exxon, Gulf, 


Shell, Sunoco, Chevron, Amoco and EIf. In the same period, the number 
of mining claims staked in the N.W.T. jumped threefold (from 5,000 to 
15,000 annually) attracting exploration capital in unprecedented quan- 
tities. 

This interest and investment has paid off, especially for the mining 
industry. Before 1968 the N.W.T. could boast only one first ranking 
deposit by world standards: the lead-zinc body at Pine Point. This had 
been the only substantial fruit of some fifty years of prospecting and 
exploring in the region. By 1975, seven years later, Pine Point was being 
challenged by at least four comparable ore bodies. 

Oil and gas exploration in the MacKenzie Delta, Beaufort Seas, and 
in the High Arctic Islands, has not been as productive. Discoveries thus 
far have consistently fallen short of expectations. But with world prices 
for fossil fuels continuing to rise and with the federal government under- 
writing with taxpayers money, many of the risks and costs of the north- 
ern energy search, exploration and development continues. 
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The major dispute in this assault on non-renewable resources is 
presently centred around the construction of the MacKenzie Valley gas 
pipeline. Designed to carry natural gas from Canadian sources in the 
MacKenzie Delta and the Beaufort Sea, but more importantly (in terms of 
quantity) from American fields in Prudhoe Bay, the pipeline is much more 
than the ‘‘ribbon across a football field’’ described in company publicity. 

An $8 billion investment, it is the largest engineering project in 
human history. Much of that investment will be used in building the 
roads, expanding the airstrips and telecommunications towers, and 
building the storage facilities and hydro dams needed for pipeline con- 
struction. This new infrastructure will remain after the construction 
crews leave, and will offer a powerful incentive for further development 
projects in the Valley. Mining companies for example, holding claims 
that they have been sitting on because of prohibitive costs, will be able to 
take advantage of the new communications and transportation infras- 
tructure. 

The federal government policies fostering resource exploitation in 
the MacKenzie Valley also increase corporate pressure. The role of tax 
incentives, low royalty rates, and government willingness to cover cer- 
tain infrastructural costs are a well known part of this process. But since 
1968, Ottawa has taken a much more active role in the northern de- 
velopment. Where earlier, it was there responding to and facilitating 
corporate initiative, now it is taking the initiative itself. This does not 
mean that Ottawa has pushed the corporations aside or is pursuing re- 
source exploitation through its own agencies and institutions. On the 
contrary, the corporations remain central to the Northern Development 
programme and are the chief beneficiaries of it. But what Ottawa is 
increasingly doing more and more is the planning of development on the 





 corporation’s behalf and securing corporate profitability in the enterprise 
) by underwniting a greater portion of the costs than it was ever willing to 
» previously. In short, the federal government is ‘‘forcing growth’’ in the 
MacKenzie Valley and throughout the North. 
This is very clear in the process underlying the planning of the 
y MacKenzie Valley Gas Pipeline. The idea of pipelines down the Valley 
, came first not from industry circles, but from senior civil servants in the 
s| federal departments of Energy, Mines and Resources; External Affairs, 
, and the National Energy Board. With the Prudhoe Bay discovery bring- 
_ ing energy multinationals to the North, Ottawa’s eyes were opened to the 
aj possibilities of developing the fossil fuel reserves on the Canadian side 
, for export to the American market. The U.S., they knew, would be 
i; facing shortfalls in both oil and gas in the near future, and as security of 
i, Supply was becoming an increasingly important consideration among 
;, American policy planners, the ‘‘safer’’ Northern Canadian sources 
would look attractive. 

But access to the American market was by no means guaranteed. 
~ Northern Canadian energy was costly to develop, and there were still 
many American politicians and bureaucrats in Congress, and various 
federal Departments who quivered at the thought of Canadians turning 
off the oil and gas running through its pipe. If northern energy was to find a 
market (and if therefore it was going to be developed) Ottawa would have 
to fight for it. 

The first battle centred on how the Alaskan oil was going to be 
carried south. For if the Federal government could sell the Americans on 
the idea of bringing it down the MacKenzie Valley, through Alberta, and 
then into the States, they would have a transportation route and an 
infrastructure ideally suited to the extraction of reserves in the MacKen- 
zie Delta and Beaufort Sea. On the other hand, if the competing route for 
Alaskan oil—by tanker down the west coast of Canada, through Puget 
Sound into the State of Washington—got the nod, the Canadian reserves 
might be left out. 

In the ensuing struggle, Ottawa fought valiantly. By offering gener- 
ous guarantees to the private sector, it mustered enough support from 
energy producers and distributors to make the MacKenzie Valley appli- 
cation credible. It dispatched a flurry of diplomats and negotiators to 
Washington to assure U.S. officials that their oil would be delivered 
without interruption and at a pre-fixed price. And when the going got 
rough—as Ottawa sensed that the Americans were leaning towards a 
West Coast tanker route, it clammered publicly about the potential en- 
? vironmental damage of oil spills in Puget Sound. (The MacKenzie Valley 
4 route, Ottawa, maintained, was much safer from an environmental 

| standpoint even though it had done no research to support this claim.) 

\ Ottawa lost the battle fora MacKenzie Valley oil pipeline. The U.S. 

opted for the West Coast route in June, 1972. But the war was not over, 
« for there was natural gas as well as oil in Prudhoe Bay. The gas was being 
| developed and it needed a route to the south as well. A pipeline trans- 
" porting the gas down the MacKenzie Valley could be almost as good as 
y an oil pipeline from the point of view of the future development of Cana- 
, dian frontier reserves. This was still the major objective of the federal 
, government in the North. 
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Ottawa saw this second opportunity and rose to the challenge. The 
fight for the oil pipeline became, after 1972, the fight for the MacKenzie 
Valley gas pipeline. 

The debate on the gas pipeline is still going on. The competition is 
again from a West Coast route that would carry the gas in liquified form 
by tanker. But on this round, the chips have been falling increasingly in 
favour of the Canadian alternative. The federal government has recently 
initialled a treaty on energy transmission with the American government 
that will guarantee the supply and the price of delivery of Alaskan gas 
reserves and will go far to assuage the American concern for “‘security of 
access’’. The MacKenzie Valley route moreover is being backed by 
important factions in the State Department and has the vocal support of 
mid-west politicians in the Senate and Congress who would be glad to 
see the pipeline cross the border from Alberta into their states. Although 
the original reason for the exploitation of frontier reserves, to fill the gap 
in the U.S. market, has altered, Ottawa has reason to be optimistic. 
Policy planners have recognised that Canada itself might face a shortage 
of oil and gas and the northern reserves can be seen to be “‘needed”’ to 
fill a gap in Canadian markets. This then becomes a project much easier 
to sell to the public as it appears that the federal government is helping to 
fulfil an ‘‘all Canadian need’’. 


The construction of a MacKenzie gas pipeline is just one element of 
the plan. It will allow for the extraction of gas reserves in the MacKenzie 
Delta and the Beaufort Sea, but the oil in the Delta and the oil and gas in 
the High Arctic will require further infrastructural investments. It is for 
this reason that Ottawa is presently planning for an oil pipeline to follow 
the gas pipeline down the Valley. And it is for this reason also that 
Ottawa will almost certainly finish the MacKenzie Valley Highway pres- 
ently stalled at Wrigley. Another corridor of pipeline and transportation 
facilities will be needed to take out the reserves in the High Arctic. 
Planning on this system (centred around the Polar Gas Pipeline) has been 
underway for a number of years now. The benefits spinning off from 
these projects particularly for the mining industry in the North are obvi- 
ous and will constitute a vital thrust to mineral exploration in the N.W.T. 
This mining boom is the other side to the conquest of the Northern 
Frontier. 





While corporations reap healthy benefits from ‘‘northern develop- 
ment’’, Canadians benefit little from this new era of resource plunder. In 
exchange for a massive public investment in infrastructure and services 
we receive a pitiable return in taxes and royalties, a small number of 
permanent jobs in the highly capital-intensive energy and mining opera- 
tions, and increasing dependence on foreign capital and markets. If 
Canadians as a whole benefit little from ‘‘northern development’’, native 
people are actually victimised by the process. Their future survival, not 
only as a culturally distinct people, but as a group with some material 
well-being and social cohesion, is at stake. 

The federal policy to solve the conflict over land and land use—the 
“native problem’’—is to remove the Dene from their traditional lands 
and shift them to reserves. When the reserves fail, the government will 


shift the Dene to welfare. We know what this policy has meant every- 
where else in Canada. Far from protecting native people from the negative 
impacts of ‘“‘development”’, it will itself be a negative impact. It will seal 
the fate of the Dene to a future like that of most native people in southern 
Canada. 

So why does the federal government spur ‘“‘northern development’? 
Why does it plan and pay for the plunder of northern resources by large 
multinational corporations? Why does it encourage the development of 
arctic energy, the most expensive energy in the world, when there are 
reserves in Alberta that could meet future Canadian demand if they were 
not already tied up in export contracts for American consumers? And 
why does it encourage the development of mineral deposits in the North 
when most of those deposits will be exported unprocessed out of the 
country? The clue to understanding and explaining the federal vision of 
the North is to be found in an underlying corporate interest, not in the 
‘‘national interest’ or in the interest of native people. But none of this is 
new. The same relationship between private enterprise and the state has 
existed throughout Canadian history, from the days of the Atlantic fishery 
and the fur trade to the era of the wheat boom and the period of dependent 
industrialisation. 





IV Land and Self-Determination: 
The Dene’s Struggle for Survival 


It is not surprising that the Dene have resisted the government’s 
attempt to replay the historical record in their region. Faced with the 
prospect of seeing their society fall apart and their people marginalised, 
the decision to resist is not difficult to make. But Native peoples’ resis- 
tance is nothing new in this country. From the first Indian wars to the 
most recent struggle of the James Bay Cree, Native people have been 
forced to make way for the expansion of the invading society. What 
makes the struggle of the Dene unique is that they have been able to 
benefit from the experiences and the failures of previous Native resistance 
and have been able to muster a challenge that the federal government has 
never had to deal with before. 

The Dene see two conditions as essential for their survival and for 
their development as a Nation of people within Canada. The first is the 
retention of aboriginal title to their traditional lands. They do not want 
reserves since reserves cannot provide the economic base to meet their 
present needs much less their future aspirations. Ownership of their 
traditional lands and of the mineral and other rights provide that 
economic base. It gives them the wildlife, the fish and the renewable 
resources that their economy has traditionally been structured around. 
And it could give them, in the form of royalities and taxes from non- 
renewable resource development in the MacKenzie Valley, the capital 
needed to transform that traditional economy into one that can support 
their future development. 













The second condition is self-determination, self-determination 
within the state of Canada. They want their own political and administra- 
tive structures so they can control their own development and so that 
they can participate as they have not been able to do before in broader 
development decisions within the Valley. They demand self- 
determination, not only because it is desirable, but because it is neces- 
sary. Without it the power over their lives would continue to rest with 
the federal government that has consistently shown itself incapable of 
wielding its power benevolently. 

In July 1975 the Dene drew their demands together in the Dene 


Declaration: 

We the Dene of the N.W.T. insist on the right to be regarded by 
ourselves and the world as a nation. 

Our struggle is for the recognition of the Dene Nation by the 
Government and people of Canada and the peoples and govern- 
ments of the world. 

As once Europe was the exclusive homeland of the European 
peoples, Africa the exclusive homeland of the African peoples, the 
New World, North and South America, was the exclusive home- 
land of Aboriginal peoples of the New World, the Amerindian and 
the Inuit. 

The New World like other parts of the world has suffered the 
experience of colonialism and imperialism. Other peoples have 
occupied the land—often with force—and foreign governments 
have imposed themselves on our people. Ancient civilizations and 
ways of life have been destroyed. 

Colonialism and imperialism is now dead or dying. Recent years 
have witnessed the birth of new nations or rebirth of old nations 
out of the ashes of colonialism. 

As Europe is the place where you will find European countries 
with European governments for European peoples, now also you 
will find in Africa and Asia the existence of African and Asian 
countries with African and Asian governments for the African and 
Asian peoples. 

The African and Asian peoples—the peoples of the Third 
World—have fought for and won the right to self-determination, 
the right to recognition as distinct peoples and the recognition of 
themselves as nations. 

But in the New World the native peoples have not fared so well.. 
Even in countries in South America where the Native peoples are 
the vast majority of the population there is not one country which 
has an Amerindian government for the Amerindian peoples. 

Nowhere in the New World have the Native peoples won the 
right to self-determination and the right to recognition by the 
world as a distinct people and as Nations. 

While the Native people of Canada are a minority in their home- 
land, the native people of the N.W.T., the Dene and the Inuit, are 
a majority of the population of the N.W.T. 

The Dene find themselves as part of a country. That country is 
Canada. But the Government of Canada is not the government of 
the Dene. The Government of the N.W.T. is not the government of 
the Dene. These governments were not the choice of the Dene, 
they were imposed upon the Dene. 

What we the Dene are struggling for is the recognition of the 
Dene Nation by the governments and peoples of the world. 

And while there are realities we are forced to submit to, such as 
the existence of a country called Canada, we insist on the right to 
self-determination as a distinct people and the recognition of the 
Dene Nation. 

We the Dene are part of the Fourth World. And as the peoples 
and Nations of the world have come to recognize the existence and 
rights of those peoples who make up the Third World the day must 
come and will come when the nations of the Fourth World will 
come to be recognized and respected. The challenge to the Dene 
and the world is to find the way for the recognition of the Dene 
Nation. 

Our plea to the world is to help us in our struggle to find a place 


in the world community where we can exercise our right to self- ke 

determination as a distinct people.and a nation. I 
What we seek then is independence and self-determination within 

the country of Canada. This is what we mean when we call for a just l 


land settlement for the Dene Nation. ja 





Particularly attractive about the Dene proposal is that it seeks to go 
‘eyond just challenging the material and physical oppression that would 
‘ie the future if the government policy were implemented. It provides a 
tlbositive programme for meeting the social and cultural needs of the Dene 
‘hs well. The society the Dene want to build is one that preserves the 
‘Pealitarian and co-operative aspects of their traditional society. They 
Want to avoid the class divisions that they see dominating the rest of 
(Panadian life and that they know are debilitating and oppressive in spite 
f the apparent material wealth of our society. The Dene position de- 
mands our attention, not only as a more just and equitable alternative for 
hem, but also as a critique of the system under which we live. 


! The legitimacy of the Dene’s demands are clear. The question of 
hether they can win those demands is much less so. They are faced by 
government and a corporate lobby, whose power is immense and who 
ave proven unconcerned with arguments about social justice and equal- 
, ity. This is formidable opposition for a small society of people. The courts 
, have been an important ‘‘arena of battle’’ for the Dene. Native 
. organizations have often attempted to get justice through the legal sys- 
| tem. Rarely have they been successful. The footing in Canadian law for 
the _recognition_of aboriginal rights is weak, among the weakest in the 
‘ world, And even where the legal case is strong, (in the James Bay ex- 
‘ perience for example) the illusory independence of the courts vanishes at 
' the top rung of the judicial ladder, the Supreme Court of Canada. There, 
‘ Native people face seven judges, most of whom are on the bench be- 
_ cause of political appointments that have rewarded their good and long 
service to the federal government. In the ensuing contest the government 
always seems to win. 
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For this reason, the Dene are not seeking a legal solution to their 
. land claim, even though they are pursuing legal actions to support their 
» Claims. Rather they see the process as.a political one,.a matter of organiz- 
ing sufficient support behind their position is that it becomes politically 
i hazardous for the government to force a traditional-style settlement upon 
(them. The organization of their own people, in the settlements and 
through the agency of the two Dene organizations, (Indian Brotherhood 
“and the Metis Association of the N.W.T.) is foremost and has been 
_ remarkably successful. Using field workers and community development 
“ workers, holding assemblies and community meetings, and especially 
‘ through the medium of the Berger Enquiry into the impact of the Mac- 
"i Kenzie Valley Gas Pipeline, the fact of the impending conquest of the 
, North has been brought home to the settlements and to the local people 
there. Their near universal response has been to express opposition to 
, the pipeline, to demand recognition of their land claims and to demand a 
return of the power over their lands and lives to themselves. Page after 
| page of the Berger Enquiry transcripts repeat these feelings. The Berger 
i Enquiry’s arrival in a small northern community is remarkable. The 
event, often two or three days, running from noon hour to the early hours 
" of the next morning, sees 70-75 per cent of the adult population, young, 
_ old, women, men, making personal statements before the judge. The 
: federal government will have to contend with enormous frustration and 
“ resentment at the grass-roots level if it forces its hand on the Dene. 
j The certainty of a continuing struggle by the Dene and the possibil- 
, ity of sabotage to the pipeline are something that Ottawa and the pipeline 
and oil companies will have to take very seriously. 

The voice of the 18,000 Dene, far removed from the decision-making 
capitals of southern Canada, will not itself provide sufficient weight to 
ensure victory. To augment their strength, the Dene have sought support 
from individuals and organisations outside their own people. To date that 
‘southern support’’ is substantial. It comes from the churches—the 


Roman Catholic, Anglican and United Church; unions—the Oil, Chemi- 
cal and Atomic Workers, the United Steel Workers, the United Auto 
Workers, the Ontario Federation of Labour and the Canadian Labour 
Congress; student organizations, World University Service of Canada, 
CUSO, S.C.M., Ontario Federation of Students; non-profit organiza- 
tions such as OXFAM and of course other Native organizations. 
Through media coverage of participation in the Berger Enquiry hearings 
and in the National Energy Board hearings, and more recently through a 
national tour of major Canadian cities, the Dene have sought to make 
their position known to Southern audiences. 

The Dene lack the resources of groups like the oil monopolies for 
waging full scale political campaigns. They have found that the major 
problem in approaching southern Canadians is not one of overcoming 
hostility, so much as genuine ignorance of northern issues. News from 
the northern hinterland only trickles past the 60th parallel, and the 
government’s and corporations’ preference for keeping its plans and 
strategies secret stops a flow of information from those sources. But 
when the link is made between the Dene’s struggle and the attempts by 
people in southern Canada to gain control of their own lives and 
economy, the support comes readily. This support has pushed the Mac- 
Kenzie Valley to the forefront of public issues in Canada and has put the 
Dene in a position of strength unprecedented for a native group bargain- 
ing a land settlement. 

The success of these efforts is encouraging. But the future is suffi- 
ciently uncertain to make optimism premature. The Dene will continue 
their fight but they need the support and involvment of more Canadians 
outside the North. In a very real sense, we in southern Canada will be 
rendering the verdict on the issues in the North. The Dene deserve our 
support, not only for reasons of simple justice but because they are 
challenging the same system of corporate domination with which we must 
deal in sothern Canada. 
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